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It makes a big difference whether you spell 
it with a capital or a lower-case initial. 
And if it happens to be the name of a 
newspaper, you are especially careful to 
use a capital a 


For the same rez3on, we earnestly request 
you to use an upper-case ‘C’’ whenever 
you have occasion to mention Coca-Cola 
by its friendly abbreviation, Coke. A small 
“‘c” changes the meaning completely. 


And there’s another reason why we ask 
your co-operation. Coke and Coca-Cola 


(with capital initials) are our registered 
trade-marks, and good practice requires 
the owner of trade-marks to protect them 
diligently. The upper-case letters on the 
names of our product are as important to 
us as capitalizing the first letter of your 
publication is to you. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 


product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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From 56 lowa Shops 


By Henry Africa 


Overcoming mechanical difficulties is 
an everyday occurrence in most weekly 
newspaper shops, if a person can judge 
by the many problems discussed at the 
second annual SUI Newspaper Mechan- 
ical conference held at Iowa City March 
4-5, 

Iowa publishers and back shop em- 
ployes, numbering more than 150 and 
representing 56 shops, posed problems 
and shared cures in an effort to improve 
the efficiency of their plants. 

Sponsored by the school of journalism 
and extension division of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the conference attracted 
representatives from as far away as the 
Hawarden Independent (round trip 750 
miles) and delegations as large as the 
four each from the Laurens Sun and 
the Anamosa Journal. 

The coffee and doughnut hour held in 
the newspaper production laboratory 
again proved to be a very popular fea- 
ture to get the conference under way. 
Wuat PuBLIsHER EXPECTS 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the school of journalism, welcomed del- 
egates at the opening session, at which 
Tom Powell of the Anamosa Journal 
spoke on “What the Publisher Expects 
of His Back Shop.” Powell emphasized 
the need for cooperation and team work 
to meet the problems of economical pro- 
duction caused by recent slowdowns in 
business. 

The noon luncheon Saturday was held 
at the Iowa Memorial Union, as were 
the dinner Saturday evening and a sec- 
ond luncheon at noon on Sunday. Wal- 
ter Steigleman, past president of Toast- 
master’s International, Bloomington, 
Ind., was the speaker at the Saturday 
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evening dinner on the topic, “Screw- 
balls I Have Known.” 

Panel discussion got under way Sat- 
urday afternoon in three fields — line- 
casting machine maintenance, press 
work and casting, and general shop prac- 
tice. Representatives from Iowa papers 
led these discussions. 

An innovation in this year’s method 
of conducting the sessions was the use 
of “Problem Cards” on which visitors 
indicated the troubles they were hav- 
ing in their shops. The 50 or more cards 
filled out provided ample material for 
the discussions. 

LINECASTING MACHINES 

The panel included Herman DeHaas 
of the Hawarden Independent and Bert 
DuSold of the Mason City Globe-Ga- 
zette. 

Emphasis was on routine maintenance 
with special consideration given to 
checking mouthpiece lockup and care 
of mold wipers. Questions from dele- 
gates led to discussion of various ma- 
chine adjustments. 

Many of the troubles pointed up the 
importance of not attempting machine 
adjustments unless the person doing the 
work is completely familiar with the 
problems involved. A safe conclusion 


The cover picture on this month’s PUB- 
LISHER was taken during one of the many 
informal discussion periods at the mechanical 
conference held March 4 and 5 at the State 
University of Iowa. 

Getting down to some serious talking are 
(left to right) Ed Black, Preston Times 
editor; Bruce Bye, editor of the Holstein 
Advance; Herman DeHaas, mechanical super- 
intendent of the Hawarden Independent, and 
R. M. Westerfield, editor of the West Union 
Fayette County Advance. 
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might be worded “never change a fixed 
adjustment unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Do not be a tinkerer.” 
PRESSWORK AND CASTING 

Serving on this panel were Bruce Bye 
of the Holstein Advance and Arthur 
Schmeichel of the Daily Iowan at Iowa 
City. 

Primary problems in this area seemed 
to be trouble with slurring of the print 
along the edges of pages, and that old 
bugaboo, “static.” 

Of the latter problem, the consen- 
sus seemed to be that nothing short of 
controlled humidity ever gives perma- 
nent and positive relief. Static is pri- 
marily a winter problem created by 
low relative humidity, and the cause 
must be treated to gain appreciable 
elimination. 

Many of the problems on cylinder 
and job presses were traced to worn 
equipment, overpacked cylinders, worn 
cylinder and job roller bearers. 

In the job area, particularly, the final 
conclusions were that expansion roller 
trucks do give some practical relief 
over worn roller tracks, and, while a 
worn cam and roller are not desirable 
on the platen, yet with tight bearings 
and a firm lockup, very satisfactory 
work can be done — even on very old 
presses. 

GENERAL SHOP PRACTICES 

Eldon Ogan of the Indianola Record- 
Herald ot Tribune, Carroll Coleman, 
SUI typographic laboratory, and Louis 
Hull of the Waukon newspapers, served 
on this panel. 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions of the conference came to light 
when the old argument started over 
“Type High vs. Shell Casting.” The is- 
sue remains unsettled! 

More attention to inside page make- 
up received favorable consideration and 
the question of using imagination for 
ideas to promote more job printing 
was a popular topic. 

As for press rollers, the point was 
that using rollers before 
they have properly cured is respon- 
sible for the “short life” of this equip 
ment as much as any other factor. 
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Printinc Ink 

A special feature of the program was 
a film on Xerography and a demon- 
stration and explanation of this new 
process by Paul G. Andrus of Battelle 
Memorial institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Xerography is a process of printing 
without ink and without bringing the 
printing surface into contact with the 
paper. The image is transferred to the 
paper electrically, by what is called a 
“spray of electrons.” 

James Morrison, head of the news- 
paper production laboratory, planned 
this year’s program, with Hemry Africa 
of the laboratory and Arthur Schmeichel 
of the Daily Iowan presiding at the 
conference sessions. 


Country Printer Lester Olson 
Has Been At Trade 45 Years 

Lester Olson, Sr. (“Pop”), chief of the 
job printing department of the Dallas 
County News, has been a country printer 
for 45 years. 

Born in Manson, Iowa, in 1884, he 
attended school there and in 1903 be- 
came a printer’s devil for the Manson 
Journal. After he learned the trade he 
became a journeyman printer in newspa- 
per offices from the middle west to the 
Pacific coast. 

Some of the towns in which he has 
worked are Ft. Dodge, Sac City, Sioux 
City, Sioux Falls, Manson, Rock Rapids, 
Hartley, Eldora, and Cherokee. In each 
town he stayed about two years. 

“Pop's” longest stretch at any one 
place is his present one in Adel. He has 
been with the Dallas County News nine 
years. 


Installs Fairchild Engraver 

The Lake Mills Graphic has installed 
a Fairchild engraver in its plant. A full- 
page explanation of the engraver was 
published, showing the first engraving 
made in the Graphic office — a picture 
of M. A. Aasgaard, who was editor and 
publisher of the paper for nearly 50 


years. 
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Tradition in Traer Makes 


Thursday “Star-Clipper” Night 


By Elmer E. Taylor, Jr. 


Business Manager, Traer Star-Clipper 


Every Thursday evening, some 200 to 
300 people wind their way up and down 
the unique outdoor spiral stairway 
which, for well over half a century, has 
been the distinguishing “trademark” of 
the Traer business district. 

Their object is to get their weekly 
copy of the Traer Star-Clipper without 
having to wait for its delivery through 
regular mail channels. 

“Thursday night” and “Star - Clipper 
night” have been synonymous as a Traer 
tradition for as long as most present 
residents of the community can remem- 
ber. 

STRANGERS UsuaLLy SKEPTICAL 

A newcomer to town usually gazes in 
wonderment at the Thursday evening 
line-up on the winding stairs and then 
asks the nearest bystander, “What in 
the world are all those folks going up 
there for?” After being informed that 
they are after nothing more than the 
latest issue of their local weekly news- 
paper, the uninitiated one usually com- 
ments, “Well, I'm sure I'll never get so 
hard up for something to read that I 
can’t wait to get my newspaper at the 
regular time!” 

A few months later he is probably one 
of the most ardent members of the 
weekly queue. 

When the paper is a bit late in going 
to press (and unless it’s at least an hour 
ahead of schedule it is considered “late” 
by these eager readers) there is often 
a long line-up of subscribers and single- 
copy buyers which extends from the 
pressroom through the business office, 
across the 20-foot “bridge” which spans 
the sidewalk to connect the circular 
stairway with the Star - Clipper’s front 
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door, then down and around the stairs 
themselves and for some distance on 
the sidewalk below. 

Burtt For Onr-Way TraFric 

When printing starts and the papers 
are given out in the pressroom, it’s a 
tight squeeze as the early birds at the 
head of the line literally have to “fight 
their way” out of the office and down 
to the street — for the stairs were built 
strictly for one-way traffic. 

Almost every week some patrons are 
heard to remark that “the paper isn’t 
worth it.” But the next Thursday night 
finds the same folks right on hand. 

The Star - Clipper is a Friday morn- 
ing newspaper because a large percent- 
age of its readers have always been pa- 
trons of the rural routes from Traer and 
other Tama county towns. These people 
couldn't get delivery of their copies be- 
fore Friday no matter how early on 
Thursday it might be printed. 

To accommodate home readers who 
didn’t want to wait until Friday for their 
copies, many years ago the Star-Clipper 
inaugurated the practice of giving out 
papers to all comers at the foot of the 
winding stairs on Thursday nights. 
NaMEs CHECKED OrF List 

Subscribers would line up on the side- 
walk in the early part of the evening, 
their names would be recorded as they 
received their papers, and then those 
names would be crossed off the mailing 
list. 

But weather conditions were often not 
favorable for this open-air distribution 
plan, so after a time it was decided to 
admit patrons to the office itself at 
mailing time. The newspaper's spiral 
stair entrance, while serving well for 
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most purposes, is anything but conven- 
ient for more than a few people at a 
time, so it was thought the number of 
advance-copy seekers would fall off. 

Instead, it has grown steadily through 
the years. Much as they complain ( good- 
naturedly) about the hardships of the 
present system, most folks secretly like 
the unique once - a - week comradeship 
which they share together as they push 
and shove their way up and down the 
corkscrew staircase. 

(There’s another side to it, too; it 
gives husbands a wonderful excuse to 
get away from home one evening each 
week — and if they're late returning. 
they can always tell their wives “the 
press broke down.” ) 

Rurav Forks Line Up, Too 

With the advent of all - weather roads, 
the traditional line-up of town subscrib- 
ers has been augmented by a_ large 
number of rural readers who drive sev- 
eral miles to get their Star - Cl'ppers 
many hours in advance of the mailman’s 
arrival. This is especially true during 
the summer months, when even sub- 
scribers living in other towns find “Star- 
Clipper night” an excuse for a pleasant 
ride to Traer. 

If you think this policy of hanging out 
the welcome sign to all readers from 
the time the first copy is off the press 
doesn’t cause confusion: in the mailing 
department, you're dead wrong! 

It not only makes Thursday night hec- 
tic for nearly every member of the news- 
paper’s force, but also creates added 
expense by requiring addition of at least 
— employes to the press-night pay- 
roll. 

Newcomers to the Star - Clipper staff 
usually think it’s crazy — until they 
get used to it. 

But It’s Wortn Ir 

As far as the present Star - Clipper 
owners are concerned, although they ad- 
mit the whole procedure is a bit hard 
on jangled press - night nerves, they're 
going to start worrying about it only 
when the readers STOP coming in to 
bother them at mailing time. 

They feel that as long as folks dis- 
play their eagerness for the paper in 


that way, no Star - Clipper staff mem- 
ber is ever going to have to worry much 
about where his next grocery money is 
coming from. 

The advertising manager is the per- 
son who likes the system best of all. 
No hard-shelled merchant who has wit- 
nessed Traer’s weekly Thursday night 
spectacle very many times ever tries to 
tell him that the Star - Clipper isn’t read! 


Issues Type Face Booklet 

The Daily Iowan, student-managed 
newspaper at the State University of 
Iowa, has issued a booklet of its type 
faces to be used in pointing out the ver- 
satility it can offer space buyers. 

The booklet is also of use to the Jowan 
staff, which has a major turnover three 
times a year. 

Linotype faces, Ludlow faces, border 
slides, Elrod rules, and proofreading 
symbols are included in the booklet. 

The new booklet lists in the 10 point 
size both Caledonia with italic and small 
caps and Memphis Medium with bold 
face. 

New Ludlow faces include Tempo bold 
from 18 through 72 point, Tempo bold 
condensed from 24 through 72 point, 
Tempo bold italic from 24 through 48 
point, Tempo light from 18 through 36 
point. 

True-Cut Caslon from 18 through 48 
point, True-Cut Caslon italic from 18 
through 48 point and Coronet bold in 
30, 42 and 60 point. 

Also included in the new Ludlow faces 
were 84 point Tempo bold figures with 
36 point, 96 point Tempo bold figures 
with 48 point and 120 point Tempo bold 
figures with 60 point. 


METRO newspaper service 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


PLUS BUSINESS ror 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 
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“Keynote Talk” by Moeller 
At IPA Spring Convention 


Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the SUI school of journalism, will give 
the “keynote talk” at the annual Iowa 
Press Association convention this spring. 

His topic will be “Cutting Costs in 
Newspaper Operation.” 

The theme of “Newspaper Costs” has 
been chosen for the convention this year 
because costs continue to show a much 
greater rate of increase than income. 

Professor Moeller’s talk on the Fri- 
day afternoon, April 14, session will 
summarize the result of a continuing 
research program into newspaper costs 
which has been carried on under his 
direction at the school of journalism. 

His talk will be followed by an open 
forum discussion of the problem. 

He has previously discussed this topic 
before the Iowa - Nebraska Press as- 
sociation, the Interstate Editorial asso- 
ciation, and the Minnesota Editorial as- 
sociation. 


It's A Dog's Life, 
But They Love It 

The other fellow’s graft always looks 
sweeter than your own, which makes 
me still believe that only those soft in 
the head degenerate into the life of a 
newspaper editor. 

That day of rest never comes and no 
matter how hard you try, everyone just 
can’t be pleased. 

As I watch the journalism students 
eagerly help put together their bi-week- 
ly edition of the I-HYH in this shop, a 
silent prayer goes forth that they never 
stray into the rock strewn path that 
wanders down the life of a newspaper- 
man, 

Yea, verily, it’s a dog’s life, but I 
wouldn’t trade it for anything else. 

So, reckon I'll stick to my typewriter, 
type lice and so forth and let the more 
brainy guys cash in on greater remun- 
erative professions. 

The work is broadening, as can be 
witnessed by most any editor from in 
back, and carries just enough prestige 
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to keep him from being catalogued as 
an unnecessary evil. 

This newspaper is even going to give 
up its one advantage over its readers, 
a chance to talk back. That is definitely 
a sign of old age but after twenty years 
of married life I can appreciate how 
unfair it is to not have the opportunity. 
— Leo A. Miller, Independence Conser- 

vative 


The classified ads bring results far 
beyond their cost. As an example of 
what you might like to run, here are a 
few we cooked up to fit our own situa- 
tion: 

WANTED: TEN MORE HOURS ON 
each of Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. Apply in person at the Iowa 
Recorder. 

LOST: YOUTH, APPETITE, DISPOSI- 
tion, alertness, optimism, good will, 
friends, of others, health, two 
layers of skin, etc. Liberal reward to 
finder. 

FOR SALE: MIDNIGHT AND WEE 
morning hours. Will trade for several 
more of the daylight variety. Well 
used but still in workable condition. 

CARD OF THANKS: For what? 

FOUND: HEADACHES, NERVOUS 
physical weariness, mental 

epression, sore feet and the yakety 

yaks. Owner please bring semi - truck 
to handle load. 

MISCELLANEOUS: ARE YOU SUF- 
fering from over-exuberance, satis- 
faction, good health, plenty of sleep, 
happiness and a host of other evil 
maladies? One month of our special 
treatment is absolutely guaranteed to 
cure. 

— Robert V. Fischer, Greene Iowa 

Recorder 


KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY 
The Wise Publisher Plays Safe 
with Permanently Bound Files 
Custom Built and Guaranteed 
PRICES ON REQUEST 
O. J. FORMAN COMPANY 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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CAT PICTURES AND EMPATHY 


If you say a cat in a picture looks 
like a person, you may make the per- 
son looking at the picture feel like a 
cat. This reading of himself into the 
picture is called empathy. The word 
is used mostly by psychologists but the 
discovery is valuable for editors. 

A current popular book, White Collar 
Zoo, succeeds by this device. The book 
is a collection of animal pictures titled 
with human cutlines. It calls a giddy 
looking cat “Girl showing off her new 
engagement ring.” And any reader who 
has ever seen a girl in a gay mood 
discovers that the strange cat is an old 
friend. Turning the pages, he feels 
more and more like one of the animals. 
This feeling is empathy. 

But empathy is not merely a matter 
of clever cutlines. It results primarily 
from the qualities of the pictures them- 
selves. It is seen at its best when a 
picture depicts some stress of suspense 
in which the reader strains to take 
part. A Chicago copy reader felt it 


when writing a caption for the pic- 
ture of a handball player. The ball 
was in the air, the man had his eye 
on the ball and his hand raised, and 
the writer wrote, “Go on, hit it!” 

Empathic appeal may not be obvious 
in many pictures. Yet it probably is 
present to some extent in nearly every 
picture of real news interest. Even in 
the so-called pretty-pretty picture of 
a quiet landscape with a shady lane, 
there is a suggestion to the reader that 
he would enjoy walking down such a 
lane. 

The reader's cringe from a_ picture 
of a car wreckage is empathic. And so 
is his mental push for the basketball 
on the rim. There is even his feeling 
for the familiar locale of an event, 
that “I've been there.” 

A picture giving information un- 
touched by emotion would not fall with- 
in this category. But the great news 
pictures, like the explosion of the Graf 
Zeppelin, have empathic impact. 

The lesson from White Collar Zoo is 
that the cutlines, when written with 
imaginative insight, can pull the reader 
into the picture's charmed circle. And 
empathy is a good word by which to 
remember this fact. 


DO WE HAVE YOUR PAPER? 

Do you send your newspaper to THE 
Jowa PusLisHER or to the journalism 
reading room? If not, we'd like to be 
put on your list. If possible, we'd like 
to have a complete file of Iowa news- 
papers available for the use of  stu- 
dents. 


Mrs. Frank Clark 
Mrs. Frank Clark, wife of publisher 
Frank Clark of the Titonka Topic, and 
mother of publisher Harold Clark of 
the Bancroft Register, died Jan. 24. 


Paul D. Coltman 
Paul D. Coltman, 40, former manager 
of the Independence Bulletin - Journal, 
died in February at the Veterans hos- 
pital in Des Moines. 
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The Editors Say — — 


The Journal was nicely recognized (at 
the Inland Daily Press association meet- 
ing in Chicago), copping a second prize 
in “typographical excellence.” The Jour- 
nal took second in this contest because 
of Jim Wilson’s Carroll Times - Herald. 
He always takes first prize, and _ has 
done it so often that the thing ap- 
proaches monotony. 

But when you see the Times-Herald’s 
front page make-up, you recognize at 
once the master’s touch. — R. E. Shan- 
non, Washington Evening Journal 

* * * 

The way columnists maintain their 
sanity, their ego, and their ability to 
turn out yet another column is never 
to reread what they wrote day before 
yesterday. — John P. Haris, Burlington 
Hawk-Eye Gazette 

* 


This week, quite by accident, we 
found a good use for the throw-away 
advertisements which often clutter up 
the front porch. 

In the absence of a “foot wiper,” at 
the door, sometimes misplaced or car- 
tied away by the playful dog, the big, 
double-page spread printed on rather ab- 


sorbent paper, serves excellently to 
clean mud from the shoes — and is 
disposable. 


There is a moral, of course — adver- 
tisements printed in a regular newspa- 
per are the ones which find a place on 
the parlor table and are saved for fu- 
ture reference — William Boll, Red Oak 

Sun 


A column writer should use short 
words, especially if he hasn’t any long 
ones. — A. W. Hamblin, Bedford Times- 

Press 
* % 


Manson’s oldest manufacturing estab- 
blishment, the Dalton Press, received 
some national publicity in the January 
issue of the Northwestern Banker. The 
article stated that the local institution 
held a unique distinction among cal- 
endar producers as it has been operated 
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by the same family during its 59 years. 
Established in 1891 by the late John F. 
Dalton it is now operated by his son, 
Joe, who through installation of the lat- 
est in specialized equipment, is rapidly 
bringing the Dalton Press to a front 
ranking spot in the industry — Lloyd 
E. Jones, Manson Journal 


lowa Press Women, Inc. 
Plan lowa City Meeting 


The spring meeting of Iowa Press Wo- 
men, Inc., will be held April 29 and 30 
at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Election of officers will be the 
main business of the meeting, according 
to Mrs. Thelma Draper, IPW program 
chairman. 

The SUI school of journalism will be 
host for the two-day session, which will 
include workshops and lectures as well 
as the annual banquet. The SUI chap- 
ter of Theta Sigma Phi, professional 
journalism honorary for women, and 
the home economics department will 
honor the visitors at a coffee hour on 
Saturday morning, April 29. 


E. L. C. White 

E.L.C. White, 65, veteran Iowa news- 
paper publisher, died at his home in 
Spencer February 23. 

Mr. White, who recently was awarded 
the 1949 Cancer society award, owned 
the Storm Lake Register with Mrs. 
White. For 20 years he was editor and 
publisher of the Spencer News-Herald. 

In 1909 Mr. White became part own- 
er and manager of the Villisca Review, 
and in 1916 he became editor and pub- 
lisher of the Spencer News - Herald. 
During this time he was also associated 
with the Storm Lake Register and the 
Sheldon Sun. 

He was president of the Iowa Press 
association in 1935. The same year he 
was awarded top honors for the best 
weekly newspaper in the United States. 


John D. Tollenaar 
John D. Tollenaar, editor of the Nor- 
way Benton County Star, died Jan. 29. 
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Thanks, But No Thanks 


“You'd be surprised at the people 
wanting to go to work for this small 
newspaper, without charge,” says the 
Pleasant Hill Times. 

“There’s a college president down in 
Arkansas, an entire working editorial- 
page staff in Oregon, a distinguished 
(they claim) commentator or two ir. 
New York, and a scattering of Wash- 
ington columnists — plus a cartoon ser- 
vice. These people are all capable crafts- 
men, except the cartoonist, who is low 
average. They are intense patriots, de- 
voted to upholding the American way of 
life, particularly as it existed under 
Mckinley. 

“Their very practical working theory, 
unproclaimed, is that the editor of a 
small newspaper probably is not smart 
enough to do his own thinking, or at 
least too busy to spend any time writ- 
ing original comment, so they will step 
in and supply editorial material by 
mail, free. 

“None of these people are very in- 
formative about who pays the bill for 
postage, printing, mimeographing, ad- 
dressing, etc., not to mention their own 
salaries, so we assume they are either 
nice, well-to-do folks who love country 
editors, or else paid propagandists. We 
presume they are the latter, so we don’t 
give them to you, dear reader. Instead 
we foist off stuff like this, which is awk- 
ward and unimpressive, but unbought.” 

— Missouri Press News 


Leader Hires Harvey Sanford 

Harvey M. Sanford .has been hired 
by the Tripoli Leader for news and ad- 
vertising work. In the future he will 
also become managing editor of the 
Fayette County Leader. 

Mr. Sanford goes to the Leader from 
the Lake City Graphic, where he has 
been employed since his graduation 
from Grinnell college last June. 


Buys Land Polaroid Camera 
The Wright County Monitor has pur- 
chased a Land Polaroid camera. 
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Two Men Join Ackley Staff 

Gordon Zimmerman has joined the 
staff of the Ackley World-Journal as 
mechanical superintendent. Mr. Zim- 
merman has worked for the Northwood 
Anchor, the Sheffield Press and the 
Mitchell County Press at Osage. 

James Hamilton, who recently grad- 
uated from the Midland Linotype school 
has also been hired by the World-Jour- 
nal. 


Tribune Adds Swartz to Staff 
Samuel B. Swartz is a new member 
of the Buffalo Center Tribune staff. 


Herald Publishes Progress Edition 

The Oskaloosa Herald recently pub- 
lished its 13th annual Progress Edition 
of 100 pages. 


Gauthier Sons Succeed Father 

Paul S. Gauthier has been named edit- 
or of the Adams County Free Press. He 
succeeds his father, the late Albert J. 
Gauthier, who died December 24. 

Robert J. Gauthier, another son of the 
late publisher, has been named_ busi- 
ness manager of the paper. 
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Lawrence Jaqua Sends 


“Shooting Sticks’ 


By Lawrence Jaqua 
Editor, Humboldt Republican 


Back in the days before metal quoins 
and keys were invented printers used 
two wedge-shaped pieces of hard wood 
to tighten the forms in the chases. These 
two pieces were put together with the 
small ends at opposite ends and then 
pushed together, thus increasing the 
thickness, to tighten or lock - up the 
forms. 


Carroll Coleman, assistant professor of 
typography at the State University of 
Iowa, demonstrates the use of a “shoot- 
ing stick” to one of his students, Mary 
Lou Barth. 

Insert at bottom of picture shows both 
“shooting sticks” sent to the journalism 
museum by Mr. Jaqua. The smaller one 
is about 90 years old, and the larger one 
is 70 years old. 
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for Museum 


As these wooden quoins could not be 
tightened enough with the fingers, a 
piece of metal — properly shaped — 
was used to drive them tight. This piece 
of metal was called a “shooting stick.” 
Many of these were home made by the 
local blacksmith and some were bought 
from the supply house. 

These “shooting sticks” were a very 
necessary part of the lock - up man’s 
equipment. We have also heard that 
they were sometimes slipped into the 
printer's pocket, to be used as a wea- 
pon of defense or offense during the eve- 
nings or week-ends spent in the local 
taverns. 

The smaller one is about 99 years old 
and the larger one about 70 years old. 

The smaller one was originally used 
in the old Traer Star and the Traer 
Clipper newspaper offices in Traer, 
Iowa. These two newspapers were 
merged into the Traer Star - Clipper, 
where my father, Frank Jaqua, learned 
the printer’s trade. 

He acquired the larger “shooting 
stick” later, and both of them were used 
in St. Francis, Kansas; Warrensburg, 
Missouri, and Ridgeway, Missouri, 
where he published newspapers. 

When he came to Humboldt, Iowa, in 
1893 these two “shooting sticks” were a 
part of his equipment and were used 
until metal quoins and keys were ob- 


tained. 


In a recent issue of THE IOWA PUB- 
LISHER we asked for help in starting a 
museum of newspaper shop relics. 


Since’ then we have received the first 
contributions from Lawrence Jaqua, editor 
of the Humboldt Republican. Mr. Jaqua sent 
two “shooting sticks,’’ described above, and 
several hand made composing rules. 


It is hoped that Mr. Jaqua’s contributions 
will encourage other lowa editors to send in 
articles for the museum. 
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Survey Indicates Iowa Editors 
Write at “Fairly Difficult’ Level 


By Robert McCaffery 

Despite the emphasis on clarity and 
simplicity in news stories, only about 40 
percent of the U.S. adult population 
can read their newspapers and under- 
stand the contents without difficulty. 

Indications that this situation exists 
were revealed in a study of Iowa pub- 
lications completed recently by Katherine 
E. McNamara at the State University of 
Iowa. 

Miss McNamara found that 40 weekly 
and three daily newspapers rated “fairly 
difficult” in readability according to the 
Rudolf Flesch formula for reading ease. 
The 43 publications were included in a 
study of 74 periodicals published in the 
state. House organs and business maga- 
zines also were included in the study. 

While newspapers and house organs 
rated as easier to read and understand 
than business magazines, newspapers 
were still geared ahead of the reading 
ability of the great part of their public. 
Newspapers appeared to be aimed at 
that segment of the population which has 
at least some high school education. 
Less than half of the people in this 
country qualify in this classification, 
statistics reveal. 

Every tenth newspaper listed under 
“Weekly Newspapers in Iowa” and every 
tenth newspaper listed under “Iowa’s 
Daily Newspapers” in the June 1948 


edition of the Iowa PusiisHer Annual 
Directory were selected for the study. 

Using the Flesch formula to rate the 
publications, Miss McNamara discovered 
that the average newspaper was failing 
consistently to measure up to the “ideal” 
simple, understandable writing style. 

In average sentence length, the news- 
papers as a group rated as fairly difficult 
to comprehend. And in number of syl- 
lables per hundred words in their stories, 
newspapers also rated as fairly difficult. 
Both of these standards are Flesch de- 
vices to judge readability of stories. 

Average sentence length, according 
to Flesch principles, is best kept to 17 
words for easy reading. About 75 percent 
of the adult population can read and 
understand without difficulty written ma- 
terial averaging 17 words to a sentence. 

Miss McNamara found that the aver- 
age for Iowa newspapers was 21 words 
per sentence, four more than Flesch 
suggests. 

Standard number of syllables per one 
hundred words under the Flesch system 
is 147. Here, too, approximately 75 per- 
cent of the population can read with ease 
material written with the Flesch syllabic 
ratio in mind. 

The Iowa newspapers, it was found, 
averaged about 158 syllables to one 
hundred words. This was 11 syllables too 
many for one hundred words. . 

Of the 43 newspapers studied, only 

three were doing jobs which rated well 
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according to Flesch principles. These 
three were rated as standard under his 
system — easily understood by the great 
majority of persons. Apparently only 
these three newspapers were being read 
and readily understood by more than 
half of their readers! 

However, none of the 43 newspapers 
was classified in the “very difficult” 
classification. This writing style, accord- 
ing to Flesch, is best understood by only 
about five percent of the adult popula- 
tion in this country. It could hardly be 
used successfully in mass media. 

Miss McNamara rated 18 newspapers 
as difficult reading and 22 as fairly 
difficult. 

This means that 93 percent of the 
newspapers examined were in these two 
categories, against seven percent in the 
standard category. 

House organs and business magazines 
were adjudged somewhat less easy to 
read than newspapers, although the 
former of the two types ranked close 
behind newspapers. Business magazines, 


on the average, rated as difficult. Only 
about 24 percent of the adult population 
could read and understand without diffi- 
culty the writing in Iowa business maga- 
zines, the survey showed. 

Twenty house organs and 21 business 
magazines were included in the study. 

In each newspaper, eight stories were 
read and rated by Miss McNamara. 
These were chosen at random. The aver- 
age sentence length and syllabic ratio 
were then tabulated for each of the 43 


newspapers, 


W. H. Way Has “Good Neighbor” 

When Editor W.H. Way, of the Wall 
Lake Blade, was recently ill, Paul Wag- 
ner’s Odebolt Chronicle staff set all of 
the advertisements and printed the 
newspaper. 


This article was prepared for the PUB- 
LISHER from the master’s thesis of Kath- 
erine E. McNamara. Miss McNamara re- 
ceived her master’s degree in journalism 
from the State University of Iowa last 
August. 
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Radio and the Press 
Must Work Together 


By William Quarton 
Radio Station WMT 

It occurs to me frequently that radio 
and the press have so much fun jab- 
bing each other that one of these days 
they may knock each other senseless. 
That will do neither of them any good, 
and it certainly will not benefit the 
country, either. 

The government’s anti-trust suit 
against the Lorain (Ohio) Journal is 
a good example of the kind of knock- 
out blow that is likely to follow such 
jabbing. The newspaper in this instance 
is accused of conspiring to injure 
WEOL in nearby Elyria by refusing to 
accept advertising from firms which 
also sponsored radio programs. It’s the 
first suit of this sort, and let’s hope it 
will be the last. 

PLACED IN “UNTENABLE PosITION” 

In a fit of temper and business re- 
sentment, the Lorain publisher has 
placed himself and the rest of us in an 
untenable position. If the department 
of justice gets what it wants in this 
suit, it would win the power to force 
the Lorain Journal to accept advertis- 
ing copy from any advertiser so long 
as such advertising does not violate 
any laws. The threats to the basic free- 
doms of press and radio inherent in 
such an extension of federal control 
are perfectly clear. 

On the one hand, we resent the stu- 
pidity of the Lorain publisher; but on 
the other, we must help him resist this 
threatened intrusion of his rights and 
ours. We don’t want the government to 
tell us we must take any copy so long 
as it conforms to law. If reputable ra- 
dio stations and newspapers are to 
maintain their independence, they must 
exercise their own judgment in all mat- 
ters and maintain their own standards. 
The government might put a floor un- 
der newspaper and radio morals, but 
most broadcasters and publishers would 
find the floor too low for their own 
standards of practice. 
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Must Retain ConTROL 

The government is not yet bold 
enough to interfere directly with the 
broadcast and publication of news. But 
advertising is information, too; and it 
would be detrimental to the public in- 
terest as well as our own, if we ever 
were put in the position of having to 
accept beer and liquor advertising, for 
example, simply because there is no 
state law against such advertising. We 
must retain control. 

Another example of this radio-press 
jabbing is the circus-style handling by 
the press of reports on the suit to stop 
give-away programs. As far as most 
broadcasters are concerned, it makes 
little difference program-wise whether 
the FCC does or does not stop the give- 
aways because radio management gen- 
erally agrees it is fundamentally un- 
wise to “buy” radio audiences. 

BEGINNING 

Broadcasters should be able to see 
that the government is striking at a 
weak point — the giveaway program 
— to set a precedent for deeper pene- 
tration later into the broadcasters’ right 
to control the programs they broadcast. 
And publishers should see the same 
type of government aggression in the 
attempt to force the Lorain paper to 
accept ANY advertising within the 
law. Both steps are in the direction of 
censorship; mild censorship in the be- 
ginning, but look out for what may 
follow! 


The newspapers are having too much 
fun poking radio to see the real point. 
The broadcasters should be smarter than 
that. 


Position OF POLITICIANS 

There is another group — the politi- 
cians — whose position in this matter 
should be thoroughly understood. As 
politicians, some are fine and some 
are not so fine; but as people, we like 
the great majority of them. The news 
fraternity knows that there is little 
abiding friendliness among the politi- 
cians for news people, as such. Facing 
facts, we must conclude the basis for 
this attitude is a gnawing realization 
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that newsmen traditionally have served 
as the public watch-dog to discourage 
certain  self-seeking practices among 
politicians. Other public servants in 
appointive positions beyond the reach 
of the voters also are sensitive to the 
constant watchfulness of the  un- 
shackled newsmen of press and radio. 
Such watchfulness is not the atmos- 
phere in which many calculating _poli- 
ticians like to operate. 

One hundred and 50 years ago, the 
only medium of mass communication 
was the printed page; and consequently, 
the first amendment speaks of “free- 
dom of the press”. Our founding fathers, 
to be consistent, unquestionably had in 
mind all sources of public informa- 
tion. Unquestionably, radio's newscast- 
ers and analysts and commentators 
have the same status in radio studios 
as the reporter and the columnist in 
newspaper offices. They have the same 
basic rights, and they should be given 
equal protection under law from any 
agency which might try to intimidate or 
gag them. 

PLAYED INTO HANps 

It’s true and tragic that both radio 
and newspapers, with a common right 
to defend, have played into the hands 
of political forces which have been 
straining for an opportunity to extend 
their control over the mass informa- 
tion media. If the courts rule that a 
newspaper must print ANY advertising 
that comes within the law, then the 
press becomes a common carrier, sub- 
ject to regulation like any utility or 
railroad. And if the government wins 
the right to outlaw the giveaways, then 
we will have lost our freedom to con- 
trol our broadcast programs — all pro- 
grams. And in both cases, government 
censorship will have encroached on the 
basic right of freedom of expression 
which press and radio should guard 
with equal vigilance. 

It’s time to join hands and work to- 
gether.—Broadcasting Magazine. 


Wallace R. Blake is new editor of the 
Benton County Star at Norway. 
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Iowa Papers Take Honors 

The Carroll Daily Times Herald won 
first place in typography for dailies un- 
der 5,000 circulation in the annual con- 
test of the Inland Daily Press associa- 
tion in February. Second place went to 
the Washington Evening Journal. 


Contribute to Conservationist 

The lead story in the Feb. 15 issue of 
Iowa Conservationist was written by 
Phil Jarnagin, of the Storm Lake Pilot. 
Tribune. 

A photograph by Don Berry of the 
Indianola Record - Tribune, appeared in 
the same issue. 


Students Issue Citizen 

A staff of nine Iowa State College 
journalism students will get out the 
March 23 issue of the Iowa Falls Citizen. 
This is the second year student groups 
have worked on the Citizen for practical 
experience in newspaper publication. 


Lindvall Joins American Statf 

James R. Lindvall has joined the staff 
of the Griswold American as associate 
editor. 


News Adds to Equipment 

The Sutton News has added 24-point 
Memphis Bold Condensed to its News 
Intertype machine. The News has also 
installed a Monomelt on the Intertype. 


Don Reid to be Speaker 

Don Reid was scheduled to speak at 
the. New London high school athletic 
banquet March 31. 


Journal Hires News Editor 

John Dyson has been hired by the 
Audubon County Journal as news edit- 
or. Mr. Dyson is a graduate of the Uni- 


‘versity of Nebraska. 


New Equipment for Pilot-Tribune 
A steel imposing surface mounted on 
a heavy storage cabinet has been added 
to the equipment of the Storm Lake 
Register and Pilot-Tribune office. 
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Our Circulation Is Up 


Readership is the acid test of how good a job a news- 
paper is doing. 


There are similar simple and accurate tests that tell a 
business how it stands in the court of public opinion. 


For instance, ever since the anti-trust lawyers filed suit 
to put A & P out of business, these things happened: 


Our business has increased. More people are buying 
more food from us than before. 


Hundreds of organizations — local, state and national 
— have gone on record as opposed to this suit. 


Thousands of newspapers have editorially supported 
our position. 


Our customers, our suppliers and our employees are 
all asking us, “What can we do to help?” 


Public opinion polls show that people are about 
3 to 1 on our side. 


In other words, our circulation is up. For millions of 
Americans are saying for the record and showing by their 
patronage, “We like A & P and we don’t want to see them 
put out of business.” 


To all these people who have a stake in our operations, 
the men and women of A & P pledge their continued efforts 
to bring this country more and better food at lower cost by 
doing the nation’s most efficient job of food distribution. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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